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BOOK REVIEWS 

Reynard The Fox, or the Ghost Heath Run. By John Masefield. 
New York : The Macmillan Company, igig. Pp. 166. 

Enslaved, and Other Poems. By John Masefield. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. 129. 

Right Royal. By John Masefield. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
1920. Pp. 145. 

Mr. John Masefield presents the rather rare instance of an 
authentic poet whose works have achieved notable vogue within 
his own lifetime. He is a highly endowed, finely capable, artis- 
tically conscientious, and humanely tolerant writer who has kept 
steadily at his creative work (with the inevitable interruption 
caused by the Great War, in which he bore a gallant part as a 
Red Cross worker and official chronicler-interpreter) for some 
fifteen years, neither courting nor avoiding popular favor. His 
most important works antedating the three books under review 
are the dramas, The Locked Chest (1906), The Tragedy of Nan 
(1907), The Death of Pompey The Great (1909), The Faithful 
(191 3), Philip the King (19 14), and Good Friday (1914), of which 
play, despite its incompleteness, the reviewer witnessed an im- 
pressive performance by the London Stage Society in 19 17. Of 
the earlier narrative poems, in which Mr. Masefield has won his 
most conspicuous success, those most outstanding are The Ever- 
lasting Mercy and The Widow in the Bye Street (191 1), and 
Dauber (191 2). He has, in addition, produced several lyrics and 
ballads, a sequence of deeply beautiful sonnets, one or two novels 
of no great merit, and, in his little books on Shakespeare and on 
Synge, contributions to criticism well worth while. Perhaps, 
in his remarks on English poetry, he does not quite 'see' Brown- 
ing and Swinburne. His war poetry — especially August, 1914, 
and The Choice — and his prose accounts entitled Gallipoli and 
The Old Front Line bear the hall-mark of an earnest, even pas- 
sionately earnest, sincerity in art and in life alike. 

"I do not write for the public," said Stevenson; "God save me 
from such irreligion !" Increasingly popular as Mr. Masefield's 
work is becoming, it is evident that he, too, has nowhere sought 
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merely to entertain. Indeed, all of his writing appears imbued 
with that old saga-melancholy that peculiarly characterizes the 
best work of the best poets, dramatists and novelists in the history 
of the English tradition. Of its three roots — the artist's sensitive 
reactions to the imperfection, the incompleteness, of human 
life, of human love, and of the limited means of expression in 
art, Mr. Masefield seems to be especially preoccupied with the 
first. It is a note touched often and profoundly in his work: in 
his finely wrought Sonnets, his one-act tragedies, his treatment 
of the character of Hamlet, his Dauber and The Daffodil Fields, 
as now in each of the three works we are considering. 

Reynard the Fox is — as to method — a vividly realistic account 
of an English fox-hunt, in which the poet for the first time 
transfers his prime interest from a human to an animal hero, as 
Kipling and Kenneth Grahame and some of the better known 
Canadian writers in their diverse ways had done before him. It 
is the original Masefield, however, who creates the bodied 
character-descriptions and the vigor and impetus of the tale of 
the all-day hunt itself, as well as the isle-like detachments of 
comment and reflection in which he implicitly reveals his artistic 
motives and the ideal character of his thought. For quick de- 
scriptive values what could be better than some of the following 

lines? — 

"His oaken face was seamed and gored." 

"His loose mouth opened like a gate 
To pass the wagons of his speech." 

"Lean, puckered, tight-skinned from the sea." 

"A rosebud need not have a mind. 
A lily is not sweet from learning." 

"He hated all beyond his grasp." 

"She was a stout one, full of life, 
With red, quick, kindly, manly face. 
She held the knave, queen, king and ace, 
In every hand she played with men. 
She was no sister to the hen, 
But fierce and minded to be queen. 
She wore a coat and skirt of green, 
A waistcoat cut of hunting red, 
Her tie pin was a fox's head." 
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Mr. Masefield, indeed, becomes so engrossed with the characters 
and appearances of his fox-hunters that, despite the companion- 
able Chaucerian truth of his introductions of them, it is a question 
whether his Part One — a parallelling prologue as matched with 
the pictures of Harry Bailly, the "worthy knyght" and his son, 
the Clerk of Oxenford, and the Wife of Bath — is not dispropor- 
tionately related to the story as a whole. The narrative itself 
quickly enlists our sympathy for the fox, not as a fox, but as a 
hunted canny creature whose endurance in the face of heart- 
breaking difficulties deserves the successful escape provided in 
the denouement, and a good-night view of the grey beech wood 

"... moonlight fallen in pools of light," 

with a lyrical picture of which this memorably English poem 
closes. 

Of Enslaved, and Other Poems it would be difficult to write with 
too much critical enthusiasm. The title-poem is a new adventure 
for Masefield: the romantic story of the capture of an English girl 
by pirate Moors, the determination of her lover to follow and 
become a galley-slave for her sake, his miserable experiences, his 
plans for their escape, his success up to a certain point and then 
the sudden frustration of those plans and the imminence of death, 
with a turn of the final suspense toward release, happiness and 
restoration. The story is told for the most part in couplets, — 
varying iambic pentameters and hexameters — but the six-line 
Venus and Adonis stanza is also effectively employed. The 
atmospheric beauty, the dramatic intensity, and the ripe stylistic 
qualities of this poem are alike worthy of high praise. 

It is too late, of course, for the creation of true ballads, that 
is, naive and spontaneous folk stories of communal origin adapted 
to oral transmission; yet Coleridge, Rossetti and John Davidson — 
particularly the first and the third — understood and were able to 
reproduce the wistful, childlike, haunting flavor of the old ballads. 
Nor is Mr. Masefield by any means too far behind in the two 
balladic reminiscences he includes in this volume: The Hounds 
of Hell and Cap on Head, A Tale of the O'Neill. In both cases he 
revivifies with the necessary simplicity old folk tales, and in both 
cases uses legitimate iambic tetrameter, with alternating rhymes 
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save for curious lapses in the 'a' rhymes of the fourth, eighth and 
thirtieth stanzas of the second poem. The six sonnets in this 
collection, The Passing Strange, Animula, and On Growing Old 
attest the deepening hunger for Beauty and the wise, humane, 
understanding serenity into which Mr. Masefield's spirit has 
steadily matured. 

Some of the commentators on Reynard the Fox have argued 
pro and con touching Mr. Masefield's knowledge of horses. 
One would have thought that this passage, among several, would 
suffice to determine the matter: — 

"There came again and yet again 
The feed-box lid, the swish of grain, 
Or Joe's boots stamping in the loft, 
The hay-fork stab and then the soft 
Hay's scratching slither down the shoot. 
Then with a thud some horse's foot 
Stamped, and the gulping munch again 
Resumed its lippings at the grain." 

With this compare the following lines from Right Royal: — 

"The horse looked up at the note of praise, 
He fixed his eye upon Harding's eye, 
Then he put all thought of Harding by, 
Then his ears went back and he clipped all clean 
The manger's well where his oats had been." 

Right Royal is the story of a steeplechase, of a noble horse's 
great day. It is not only a graphic, marrowy narrative, but a 
sane contribution to the prevailing and often less than sane 
contemporary expressions of mysticism. The metrical transition 
from the account of the lovers, whose hopes are centred upon 
Right Royal, to the bright picture of the meet (more tersely and 
nervously described than in Reynard the Fox), and the race itself, 
and the frequent use of monorhymes at the outset of Part Two, 
where the race is gathering momentum and is generating high 
excitement, are skilfully managed, and the dramatic turning-points 
swiftly appear and reappear. In this instance, there are two 
heroes, a man and an animal, Charles Cothill and Right Royal, 
whom he owns and rides, — rides for love and for home against 
a stake of utter loss. The relations between horse and rider are 
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very subtly suggested, and the poet's dramatic temper is given 
full opportunity in the treatment of both objective and subjec- 
tive conflicts that engage simultaneously the reader's concern. 

If there is much that is Chaucerian in Mr. Masefield's work, 
in point of animation, tolerance, clear-focussed description, there 
is also something of Langland and of Bunyan, in his seriousness, 
his moral earnestness (he is never moralistic), and his mystical 
values. We may quote from Right Royal three illustrative 
passages: — 

" Man who lives under sentence sealed, 
Tragical man, who has but breath 
For few brief years as he goes to death, 
Tragical man by strange winds blown 
To live in crowds ere he die alone, 
Came in his jovial thousands massing, 
To see Life moving and Beauty passing." 

" ' So be it, Fate orders, and we go to the wall. 

" ' Go down to the beaten, who have come to the truth 
That is deeper than sorrow and stronger than youth, 
That is God, the foundation, who sees and is just 
To the beauty within us who are nothing but dust. 

'"Yet Royal, my comrade, before Fate decides, 
His hand stays, uncertain, like the sea between tides, 
Then a man has a moment, if he strike not too late, 
When his soul shakes the world-soul, and can even change Fate.' " 

" ' There the Roman pitcht camp, there the Saxon kept sheep, 
There he lives out this Living that no man can keep, 
That is manful but a moment before it must pass, 
Like the stars sweeping westward, like the wind on the grass." 

Mr. Masefield's ample powers are maturing well. He thinks 
honestly and feels very sensitively. In character analysis, phrasal 
sympathy, emotional moment-making, dramatic vigor, patient 
reflection, and the humor and pity and tenderness that are next 
of kin one to another, he is building (perhaps at times a little 
too rapidly) poetry that bids fair to conquer our individual 
impermanence. G. H. C. 



